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The first meeting the New Bridge Oyster Company 
recorded the minutes dated February 

inhabitants New Bridge and vicinity held 
the house Nelson Smith for the purpose Forming Com- 
pany for the planting Oysters. 

The organization was community venture. Comparison the 
names the participants with those inscribed contemporary 
land map reveals that about one-third the realty owners the 
community—farmers, few fishermen, the owner the net fac- 
tory, and the local physician—purchased stock and participated 
the company’s organization and supervision. During the last year 
the known existence this enterprise,, 1867-68, shareholders 
from neighboring villages became involved the business. 

associations for common objects were not new 
this rural area. Experience effort had already been 
gained local government, church organization, school meet- 


information hereafter quoted from the original manuscript titled 
Laws and Minutes the New Bridge Oyster Company, owned Mr. John 
Bedell, Bellmore, Long Island, whom thanks are due for permission 
use it. 
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ings, and, more directly, fishing and shipping ventures, dock 
building, and variety other activities. The oyster corpora- 
tion, joint-stock corporation, was new level. 

known New Bridge the first half the nine- 
teenth century—now Bellmore, Long Island—was settled 1658 
few the immigrants who little more than decade 
before had founded the Town Hempstead. These land-hungry 
Hempstead home-seekers were attracted two the fertile South 
Shore peninsulas, which they established their farms and which 
they named Little Neck and Whale Neck. Tradition described this 
area the hunting grounds the In- 
dians. The country was flat, with few large trees. The scattered 
farms were fringed meadows salt marsh which stretched 
down the island-studded western end the Great South Bay. 

the year 1818 bridge was built over the brook which sep- 
arated Whale Neck from Little Neck, and the name New Bridge 
was applied the creek and the area itself. 1865 small 
village fishermen and farmers had developed New Bridge. 
The village was bisected the South Side Railroad Company 
Long Island, later the Long Island Railroad Company, whose local 
(Bellmore) station was opened 1867. The 
the South Oyster Bay Turnpike, now Merrick Road. Ina north and 
south direction the village was divided New Bridge Creek and 
Cedar Creek, each with numerous small tributaries. New 
Bridge then consisted about seventy-five families. 

Although farm produce was the basis the village economy, 
catering summer visitors and drawing upon the wealth the 
nearby bays and inlets—meadow grass, sea food, and fowl—was 
important supplement. The supply fish was plentiful, affording 
sustenance and cash income some the villagers, but the 
natural oyster beds had been depleted. Oysters had played sig- 
nificant role the native diet and trade since the first settlement. 
the middle the nineteenth century, unrestricted fishing threat- 
ened the supply with exhaustion. From that time artificial oyster 
cultivation was resorted to. While was new practice locally, 
there had been few instances the planting seed oysters 
America since the early part the 1863 public 


2Reports the Commissioner Fisheries the State New York 
charge the Oyster Investigation, 1885-88, passim. These reports are rich 
sources information concerning the early American oyster industry. 


Representative Page the Minutes (Reduced 
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meeting the New Bridge community, led several prominent citi- 
zens, took steps resuscitate the local oyster industry. 

the initial meeting, several committees were set up: one 
draft bylaws, another obtain legal opinion the advisability 
committee solicit subscriptions for stock $5.00 per share. 

The second meeting was called for the succeeding week “for the 
purpose further completing the organization oyster com- 
The committee assigned obtain legal advice then reported 
favor joint-stock corporation. The name the proposed 
corporation, The New Bridge Company, was decided upon 
and committee authorized “to engage the services 
draw constitutional agreement for the government the 
Application for charter was made the next 
session the State Legislature. was also decided elect 
governing body for one year, known the Board Man- 
agers. Their duties were established Article the bylaws: 

shall the duty the Board Managers direct the purchase 
of, the planting, taking up, and selling all oysters belonging the 
Company, such manner shall their judgment best serve the 
interest the several share holders thereof, and such 
other duties shall devolve upon them virtue their office. 

The Board, composed seven members (eleven for 
riod), were serve without compensation except for expenses 
actually incurred the service the company. fine cents 
was levied for each unexcused absence from the meetings, 
which were held week-day evening, three four times 
month, the home one the Board members. Meetings were 
conducted according parliamentary procedure elected officers. 
The president the Board normally acted chairman its meet- 
ings; and the secretary signed the minutes. The treasurer, who 
was bonded for the sum $600, kept and disbursed the funds. 
This form organization served the company from its first meet- 
ing until the end its recorded existence. 

The company had been set “for the planting 
The term “planting” referred the whole process setting out, 
raising, and disposing and also referred the initial 
step spreading the oysters the beds. The procedure lent its 
name the persons who followed that trade, that the old “bay- 


oystermen began known planters and oyster 
farmers. 
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description the New Bridge Oyster Company’s entry into 
the oyster business indicated motion April 1863: 


motion was made and carried that all the members the Board 
present the ground when the first cargo oysters arrive, and 
the planting the same. motion was made and 
carried that Mr. Wm. Brower bring the stakes for staking out the 
ground and that Mr. Stephen Baldwin letter the same Co. 
suggestion was made that the corner stakes lettered full. 


The New Bridge Company purchased its seed oysters, 
small oysters about one year old, Newark Bay and Patchogue. 
The possibilities such sources Blue Point, Long Island, and 
“at the Delaware” were canvassed. The cost the seed varied with 
the size and quality the oysters. 

July that first 173 shares valued $865 had been 
sold, and 2,205 bushels oysters were planted average price 
cents per bushel. September the began 
taken for sale. Such early sale seems indicate profitable 
market. normally took from one three vears for seed oysters 
mature Long Island’s south shore. There indication that 
the planted beds were worked from the time the seed was placed 
upon them until the oysters were wanted for the market. Before 
they were sold, the were freshened and culled. The Board 
Managers, September 26, 1863, decided “that the brook current 
could beneficial keeping the ditch clear from mud 
and also for the purpose freshening branch the 
Cedar Swamp Brook was convenient for this purpose. Freshening 
was the process controlling their flavor allowing them re- 
main fresh water for periods time and ridding them salt. 
Culling meant sorting the for size. The larger ones na- 
turally brought better price. The smaller oysters, when not sold, 
were thrown back into the creek until quantity had been thus 
accumulated. were then taken spread again the 
beds. The Board Managers set the price for the performance 
these various activities 
motion that the company pay 10¢ per bushel for taking 
oysters off the bed and putting the same the creeck and that the 


sum 15¢ per bushel paid for the taking oysters out the 
crecck and culling the same. 


the oysters the beds grew size, became necessary 
thin them out facilitate growth. the spring 1864 the bed 
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was thinned out, and new oyster bed was staked and planted with 
the thinned oysters and culls. Thus, 1865, the company had three 
different beds oysters. There evidence further purchase 
seed oysters until the spring 1866, three years after the first 
planting. The original planted beds had then become exhausted. 
1866 not oysters but also spawners, three four years 
old and ready produce, were purchased obviate the expense 
seed oysters. 

The problem taking and marketing the oysters was 
concern which absorbed most the Board meetings. boatman 
was employed for this work. Sometimes the Board hired laborer 
assist the boat-owner. The vessel seldom exceeded feet 
length and was usually fitted with plank, extending from stem 
stern either side the boat, level with the gunwale. The 
oysterman stood the plank and lowered pair tongs the 
bed, varying depth from feet. The tongs were two long, 
crossed, wooden handles, held together like scissors blades. 
iron garden rake-head was fastened the end each the han- 
dles. iron basket-like arrangement held the oysters when the 
two rakes were brought together, the tonger, holding the shafts, 
pressed down and brought the handles together. The operation 
was repeated until the weight indicated that full load 
had been gathered. The bivalves were then drawn 
into the boat. The harvest was taken the company’s dock the 
Cedar Swamp Brook for immediate sale dumped into the brook 
for freshening. Storage the creek made the easily avail- 
able for customer. ditch was dug the bed the brook 
increase storage space; small enclosure poles with thatched 
roof was built storeroom. that had been sold were 
loaded great market wagons aboard sloops for delivery. 
During the course the company’s recorded existence, several 
slooploads were shipped the New York City market. 

The company also retailed considerable quantities 
measures one peck five bushels. They were sold either from 
the company’s storage house out supply kept the cellar 
one the Board members. Several local persons also acted 
retailers for the company. Their oyster purchases were made 
quantities varying from bushels. 

Frequently each the various steps the labor marketing 
the oysters—taking them up, culling, and loading them for delivery 


af 
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—was performed different individual. These jobs, delegated 
the Board Managers local boatmen and laborers, provided 
minor addition the community income. 

Analysis the profits the form dividend payments the 
New Bridge Oyster Company leads the conclusion that con- 
siderable profits were made. The capital investment the first 
year was $865. April, 1866, the shareholders were taxed 
per cent their original investment after favorable vote had 
been taken continue operations. must borne mind that the 
fixed assets were little value. The seed oysters pur- 
chased were sold when marketable. Dividends represented di- 
vision the company’s cash funds. Accounting was simple 
process. Article the bylaws specified the procedure regarding 
the payment dividends: 

The Board Managers shall declare annual dividend the 

February each year, provided there sufficient amount 

the Treasury, after paying all expenses, warrant the same. 

Dividends may declared oftener necessary. 

accordance with this, dividends per share were paid 

Investment Dividends 


March, 1863 $5.00 
February, 1864 $1.50 
February, 1865 $7.50 
June, 1865 1.89 
April, 1866 2.50 
February, 1868 2.31 


Conducting oyster-planting business gave rise many prob- 
lems. Friction was engendered between the baymen natural-bed 
oystermen and the oyster farmers. There were baymen who did not 
always recognize the common law rights the farmers who staked 
out lands. These trespassers were treated thieves and $10 
reward was offered for information leading their arrest and 
conviction. Handbills this effect were later printed and publicly 
posted. The Board also authorized the hiring guard. 

Another problem arose from the method taking the 
oysters. This work was paid for the bushel unit. The persons 
doing the work would take the where their tongs could 
take the largest quantity and pass over the less fruitful areas. This 
method harvesting was obviously wasteful. The Board 
Managers finally resolved that persons employed required 
take the oysters clean from the beds “from the place begin- 
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ning thereon the place leaving off.” was also resolved: 


one the Board Managers, other member the com- 
pany appointed the President said Board required super- 
intend the same, that they are taken clean and report the 
same the president. and also that person employed take 
oysters, receive pay for the same until such report made and 
said report unfavorable the party taking them shall 
discharged from service the 


third problem arose soon expan: ded business required 
activity. Board members were frequently absent, 
and became difficult collect the 25-cent fine levied absentees. 
The problem picturesquely referred the minutes March 
26, 1863: 

Mr. Stephen Baldwin being called upon for excuse for absence 
previous meeting stated that his absence was consequence 
ness. motion was then carried that excused from the payment 
his fine. Mr. Charles Baldwin stated that had been absent from 
home and knew nothing the previous two meetings. And was there- 
fore excused motion duly seconded. Mr. William Brower 
coming near the the meeting was called upon offer excuse 
for absence. Gave reason absence discrepancy his time with 
that cthers. The question was asked whether his clock had been 
stopped and set guess. Mr. answered that had been governed 
another clock, being absent from home. motion was 
made and carried after some discussion that Mr. which 
being put was lost. 

This last vote was reversed the next meeting. The fine was 
solution the management problem and expansion demanded 
more time and closer supervision, superintendent, “superin- 
tendency committee,” was appointed represent the company 
oversee “the taking oysters, the employment parties 
take the same, and see the culling, freshening and meas- 
uring the same After the first year business, 
the report the superintendent came dominate the business 
the Board Managers’ meetings. 

evaluating the New Bridge Company the light 
the capital invested, the return profits, and the general tone 
the minutes, may concluded that this enterprise represented 
the effects the exhaustion one our natural resources. Buy- 


Browers the community. matter fact, there was another William 
Brower the oyster company, who was referred the minutes William 
Brower William. 
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ing seed oysters distant market, planting them, and waiting for 
the crop grow could longer remain individual enterprise. 
The minutes the last few meetings were not kept any 
regular fashion. The last meeting recorded was held February 
1868. Without doubt the organization continued, but cursory in- 
vestigation fails reveal any records after that date. Taking 
oysters commercial scale has been unprofitable New Bridge 
(Bellmore, Long Island) since 1900. The influx resort-seekers 
and suburbanites afforded the residents new means livelihood 
and added the pollution local waters, which reduced the size 
the catch negligible quantity. The dissolution the company 
must have taken place shortly before the turn the century. 
SIDNEY 
Athens, New York. 


Great Business Lawyer 


Recently several very interesting papers concerning the Perkins 
and Cabots century ago have come the Manuscript De- 
partment Baker Library gift the estate the late Pro- 
fessor Philip Cabot. Among these papers are three which pertain 
not only one Boston’s most successful merchants, ‘Thomas 
Handasyd Perkins, but also one America’s foremost states- 
men and business lawyers, Daniel Webster. One the three papers 
presented below. 

Two the papers are accepted drafts Perkins Co. 
Webster for $3,000 June, 1836, and $5,000 July, 1836. Since 
Webster frequently drew his business friends for large amounts, 
these papers may have little connection with the legal work which 
performed for the leading business men Boston. The third 
paper, copied below, gives more definite information such work. 
see that Webster received, July 19, 1824, commission 
$4,502.08 the awards the firm Perkins under 
the Florida Treaty 1819. Under the terms this treaty the 
United States government agreed satisfy, $5,000,000, the 
valid claims Americans for damages injuries suffered prior 
1819 the hands the Spanish. board three commissioners, 
June 1821, June 1824, determined the validity the claims 
and found that the total exceeded the limit $454,545.13. Each 
claimant then received 1/3 per cent less than the amount first set. 
Perkins thus received $95,141.56 part owner three 
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vessels. this matter Webster acted counsel for this firm 
well for many others. 
Statement Awards under the Florida Treaty awarded for Acct. 
2/3ds the sum awarded the Owners the Ship Gen. 
Washington, less the deduction 1/3 per 
1/2 the sum awarded the Owners the Ship Diana, 
less the deduction 1/3 per 
1/2 this sum awarded the Owners the Brig. Betsy 
less the deduction 1/3 per 2613.63 


$95,141.56 
Commission the above 
Deduct this sum paid advance 
this sum paid Mr. Hubbard 
papers Commission. 155.-- 255. 


$4502. 
Boston July 19, 1824 Received Perkins Four thousand five 
hundred two Dollars full the above 
[Signed] Webster 

Slight these bits information are, they suggest that there 
may wealth material Webster which still hidden 
the manuscript collections private hands public depositories. 
Webster’s own papers have been carefully preserved but they have 
been used students interested chiefly his public life; 
doubtful that his clients’ papers have been fully searched. 

Here seems opportunity business history. far 
historians have been much more concerned with Webster 
orator, constitutional lawyer, statesman than with Webster 
business lawyer. This function ought not overlooked. 
was member new legal class, the business which 
even his day came hold important place. study his 
work for business men would help understand better not only 
that class business auxiliaries but business itself Webster’s 
time. His work is, further, special importance because has had 
continuing significance American business. counsel three 
cases leading great constitutional decisions, Dartmouth 
ward, McCulloch Maryland, and Gibbons Ogden, took 
part erecting the legal institutional foundation which Ameri- 
can business has built. 

Manuscript Department, Baker Library. 


Early Philadelphia Merchant 
Charles Buck, 1775-1851' 


This book which every student American business his- 
tory should read. the autobiography German merchant 
who played important part the business Philadelphia for 
about generation. 

Buck came northwestern German family high cultural 
traditions. was himself well educated, though perhaps not 
learned man and certainly not master the English language. 
1791 was apprenticed merchant Hamburg, and 
1797 set the firm Buck Company. The following 
year moved Philadelphia, leaving his partner control 
Hamburg. the Quaker City found welcome among the 
German merchants. Indeed, one the most acceptable aspects 
the book the round social engagements which Buck attended, 
engagements which were combinations social jollification and 
business transactions. the whole, must see this German 
group higher cultural and social order than was found commonly 
the time America. interesting note that Buck possessed 
many the things that Girard lacked, such generosity, feeling 
for good living, social amenities, and fondness for the humanities. 

The period covered this book one great prosperity for 
the Hamburg-Philadelphia trade. German linens and glass were 
being sent this country for cotton, tobacco, sugar, and other 
products. During most the period, Europe was the throes 
war and, therefore, the hazards transatlantic trade were great. 

This firm exemplifies transitional stage from mercantile 
industrial capitalism far specialized foreign trade— 
that is, both imports and exports. The firm owned ships and 
had but little capital invested fixed equipment. Since partner 
operated each end the trade, was not necessary employ 
agents. After the panic 1799 which agents were discredited 
because their overexpansion, the firm gained greatly standing 
and the amount business given it. 

Those interested nonbusiness aspects the time will 
find not little about the yellow fever which Buck was trying 
dodge and Girard trying understand. 


Charles Buck, interspersed with private anecdotes and events 
the times from 1791 1841. (Philadelphia: Walnut House, 1941.) 


Philip Cabot 


Philip Cabot, member the Business Historical Society, died 
December 25, 1941, his home Boston. was born 
Beverly Farms August 11, 1872, the son James Elliot and 
Elizabeth Dwight Cabot. prepared for college the Roxbury 
Latin School and was graduated from Harvard College 1894. 
From that time until 1920 was business; from 1924 until his 
death was member the faculty the Graduate School 
Business Administration Harvard University. 

entered business the deep depression 1894, begin- 
ning office boy and bookkeeper the office William Minot, 
distinguished Boston trustee and real estate manager. Cabot’s 
special work soon came collect rents. From 1904 1910 
managed real estate trusts. 

During those years, when public utilities were swinging into 
strong recovery after the bankruptcies the and the electric 
power industry was entering period rapid development, 
became interested public utilities. 1910 began the promo- 
tion and management utilities, mostly electric power companies. 
became the active head group companies centering 
the water power Turners Falls, Massachusetts. became 
interested utilities other places, reaching far out the 
Washington Water and Power Company, Spokane, Washington, 
which company served trustee and also member 
finance committee. From 1912 1918 was resident partner 
Boston White, Weld Company, New York investment bank- 
ing firm. 1918, worn out years intense and constant work, 
was forced ill health retire from active participation 
business. 

1924, his health recovered, came the Harvard Business 
School lecturer public utility management. 1927 was 
made professor the subject, and 1935 professor business 
administration. 1937 became active the development and 
teaching the course social aspects business 
administration. For thereafter, conducted the 
week-ends,” conferences business executives, the 


| 
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Business School, which considered current questions that were 
importance business. His years the Business School fre- 
quently referred the happiest years his life. 

teacher and leader younger and older men the art 
business, Professor Cabot made unique place for himself. was 
one the few business men who have had success teacher. 
had forceful personality—he was man strong convictions and 
great enthusiasms. Even his language had unusual his 
teaching used strong words good Anglo-Saxon origin. 
had unusual capacity for making students think—he relentlessly 
drove discussion its logical conclusion and drew wealth 
information and experience which were summed definite 
philosophy. 

His ideas were impressive the students. Professor Cabot 
may called philosopher business, for looked beyond 
forms and institutions and techniques the larger meaning 
business social institution. believed that business existed 
give service, get the job done. Hence did not teach actual 
operations techniques utilities management end them- 
selves but obligation society. faced questions ethics 
squarely—do nothing which you would unwilling have 
complete record printed tomorrow morning’s paper! say that 
took ethical and social point view not say that was 
individualist, but believed that private enterprise could continue 
exist only kept mind the needs was serving. 
business men had done their duty, held, there would have been 
place for ward politicians. believed that free society should 
creative and wealth-producing, for only being 
continue live. And should dynamic—any system that became 
general, was headed for revolution. 

all this there was feeling for the human side business, for 
the business man, the laborer, and the consumer person. 
Professor Cabot feared specialization because thought almost 
inevitably meant weakness dealing with people. Men are emo- 
tional, and their emotional drives must recognized. 

What were the springs Professor character and 
came line strong, one might even say 
stubborn, men. boy learned love and know the moun- 
tain, forest, and sea—at eighteen was quite able take care 
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himself the north woods and cruise along the New England 
coast. His family was unusual one. and his twin, Hugh, were 
the youngest seven brothers. His mother was woman deep. 
interest matters public concern and his father was artist 
and scholar. their home came many men and women dis- 
tinction well host young people. his years with William 
Minot, Philip had chance work with the best 
and trustees Boston well learn, his role rent col- 
lector, something life the other end the social and economic 
scale. Self-reliance, high thinking, and sense social responsi- 
bility were thus early implanted the young man. 

Professor Cabot said that his real education came from life, from 
experience and not from school college. that may, 
was free concepts and attitudes often gained schools, and from 
his experience had gained understanding business that was 
real. did not hesitate unorthodox when accepted theory 
conflicted with his own experience—in the 1920’s students were 
disturbed his view that price determined cost and not cost, price, 
which view based his public utility experience. was this 
understanding business, especially when coupled with his gen- 
eral social philosophy and insight and his impressive qualities 
person, that made him effective interpreter business the 
academic man, teacher young men preparing for business, 
and leader older men looking for help meeting the great 
problems business recent 
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Acts Incorporation, 1836, Stockholders Record Book, 1836-65, Directors 
Records Meetings, 1836-62, Articles Association, 1864-72, Directors 
Record Meetings, 1862-82, Stock Transfer Book, 1865-81, all the 
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From Mr. Edwin Worthen, Lexington, Mass.: England Mechanic, 
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Transportation, Marketing; Section IIT: Refining. 

From General Motors Corporation, New York City: Financial Statement, 
September 30, 1941; Thirty-third Annual Report, Year Ended December 
31, 1941; The Automobile Industry War Production; Defense Pro- 
duction Meeting Schedules. 

From Gulf, Mobile Ohio Railroad Co., New York City: Second Annual 
Report, 

From Northern Pacific Railway New York City: Forty-fifth Annual 
Report for the Year Ended December 31, 1941. 

From Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio: Fourth Annual Report, 
1940-41, 

From Oregon Historical Society, Portland, Oregon: President’s Annual 
Report, presented the annual meeting Oct. 25, 1941. 

From State Historical Society, Pierre, D.: South Dakota Historical 
Collections, vol. xix, 1938; circular the Bullfrog Extension Mining Co., 
published the Debenture Surety Co., Inc., San Francisco. 

From National Archives, Washington, C.: Materials the National 
Recovery Administration Files Second Annual Repert the Archi- 
vist the United States the Franklin Rooseve't Library, 1940- 
1941; Seventh Annual Report the Archivist the United States, 1940- 
1941; The Care Records National Emergency, Bulletin no. 
Dec., 1941. 

From Mr. Howard Russell, Wayland, Mass.: Business records 
Hobbs Son, Arlington, manufacturers steam engines for factories, 
follows: Letterbook, 1865-81; Checkbook, 1883-87; Journal, 
Ledgers, Deposit books, 1866-76; Cashbook, 1866-81 
Memo book, 1875-76; Personal photographs and cash account book. 
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Season 1940-41, compiled Company, Limited, from Returns 
Furnished Brokers (July 1940-June 30, 1941—43d year publica- 
tion). 

From Bank New South Wales, Sydney, Australia: Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet, Year Ended 30th September, 1941. 

From Imperial Bank Canada, Toronto, Canada: 67th Annual Statement, 
Oct. 31, 1941; Annual Report Presented the Share- 
holders, November 26, 

From Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Montreal, Canada: Annual Report for 
the Year Ended August, 1941, 

From Empresas Unidas Energia Eléctrica, Bogota, Colombia: /nformes 

From Banque Belge Internationale Egypte, Cairo, Egypt: Rapport 
Conseil sur dousiéme exercice social 
From Egyptian Salt Soda Co., Ltd., Alexandria, Egypt: Forty-first Annual 

Report. 

From Institute Actuaries, London, England: Book, 1941-1942. 

From London Midland Scottish Railway Co., London, England: Financial 
Accounts for the Year Ended 31st December, 

From Mersey Railway Co., Birkenhead, England: 
counts, December, 1941. 

periodo 1941-1942. 


